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Have we eaten of the insane 
root that takes reason prisoner? 
- “Macbeth,” Act I, Scene 3, 
William Shakespeare 


here is madness afoot in the 

Presidio. In a city where 142 

homeless people died on the 

streets last year for want of 
shee ‘the brownshirts of the National 
Park Service- are methodically proceed- 
ing to destroy 600 units of perfectly 
usable, ready-to-move-into housing to 
create ee the park service calls “open 
space.” 

The Park ee says it is doing this 
in the service of the “environment” and 
that no law — federal, state, or city — 
can touch it. It has utterly forgotten that 
the environment includes human beings. 

The housing being destroyed would 
make the average San Francisco apart- 
ment dweller spin with envy. The homes 
are secluded on a bluff overlooking 
Baker Beach. They were home to U.S. 
Army NCOs who have been moving 
out. These NCOs lived well. The paint 


is unweathered and 
fresh-appearing on 
these splendid two- 
story, one- and two- 
bedroom units perfect 
for families, with 
beautiful hardwood - 
floors, a fine staircase 
to the second level, a 
built-in dishwasher, 
and a refrigerator and 
stove — and a million- 
dollar view of the 
Golden Gate Bridge 
second to none. 

Twenty of them are 
already in the process 
of being destroyed, 
and the rest will go in 
the next years, perhaps sooner, to con- 
form with the park service’s master plan 
for the Presidio, for which some archi- 
tect playing God took his little eraser 
and said essentially “Let there be green 
space” and simply rubbed out housing 
for many hundreds of families without 
homes (I suspect many hundreds of fam- 
ilies already with homes would move 
there in a New York second). 


Religious protesters prepare to occupy a vacant home at the Presidio. 


This is an act of madness by another 
word or phrase that defines the lifting of 


the elements of-rationality and caring 
and common sense from the human 


psyche — call it immorality, gross stu- 
pidity, cupidity, inhumanity, greed, 
reckless foolishness; pure meanness. 
Call it evil. 

It is happening in this city as this is 
written, and hardly anyone seems to 
care. Twenty priests, ministers, nuns, 
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and rabbis went to the site of the houses 
February 22 to protest the heedless 


destruction of usable housing in a city 
that could not adequately shelter its 


homeless and poor. 

They were arrested by the park ser- 
vice’s troops for their troubles. The park 
service, using the taxpayer’s nickel, 
spared no precautions against these dan- 
gerous interlopers — it sent several squad 


See Presidio Demolition page three 


San Jose Protest Aims to Halt Caltrans’ Bulldozers 


The oe was a significant first step in the battle to stop the demolition of low-income housing 


by Scott Wagers 


he Community Homeless 
Alliance recently joined forces 
with 20 low-income families 
whose neighborhood is sched- 
uled to be demolished in early June and 
who are in danger of joining the ranks 


San Jose protesters march to protest demolition of 79 homes. 


of San Jose’s rapidly growing homeless 
population. Caltrans, in conjunction 
with the City of San Jose and Santa 
Clara County, plans to demolish 79 low- 
income housing units along the 


Guadalupe Parkway in order to proceed _ 


with the widening of Highway 87. The 
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20 families who are cur- 
rently living in these 
homes — some of whom 
have lived in the neighbor- 
hood for more.than 20 
years — will not receive 
any relocation money 
from Caltrans nor any city 
or county agency. 
According to Caltrans, 
actual construction will 
not begin for at least four 
years. Therefore, the 
Community Homeless 
Alliance (CHA) met with 
Caltrans officials in mid- 
- March to request that the 
demolition be delayed and 
the existing abandoned 
properties be converted 
_ into transitional homes for 
homeless people. 
On Thursday, March 
21, about 60 members of 
CHA as well as representatives from 
various local churches, the Help House 
the Homeless Coalition, the Quakers, 
Santa Clara County Council of 
Churches, the Affordable Housing 
Network, and students from.San Jose 
State University staged a march and 


prayer vigil to protest the derholition of 
affordable housing and the abandon- 
ment of low-income tenants. 

The protest, which attracted signifi- 
cant media coverage from Channels 2, 5 
and 11 as well as KCBS radio, was a 
significant “first step” in the battle to 
stop the bulldozers of Caltrans. The 
next step intensified the pressure: CHA 
members marched to the office of State 
Senator Al Alquist on Thursday, March 
28,-to ask for an injunction against 
demolition. Later events, including civil 
disobedience and housing takeovers, are 
planned for April and May in an emer- 
gency attempt to save the housing from 
its scheduled June 1st demolition. 

‘This campaign is aimed at pressuring 
Caltrans to honor state law which 
enables cities to utilize vacant Caltrans 
properties to house homeless people. 
Senate Bill 120, which was approved by 
the California Legislature, directs 
Caltrans to make its surplus properties 
available to cities for a dollar-per-year 
lease; the cities in turn are expected to 
lease these properties at no cost to non- 
profit agencies for homeless housing. 

The Caltrans protests are part of 


CHA’s campaign to replace emergency 
SESSLER nS ie 


See San Jose Protest page three 
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Acute Housing Shortage in Contra Costa County 
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Society Shuts Its Doors to the Mentally Disabled — 


by Joan Bartulovich 


owhere in the nation is Miere 

enough special-needs housing or 

even affordable housing, but in 
Contra Costa County there is an especial- 
ly great lack. Special-needs housing 
means whatever accommodations are 
made so that persons who have disabili- 
ties can live in “the least restrictive envi- 
ronment.” 

You know the old saying, “Jf not now, 
when? If not us, who?” Recently I attend- 
ed an ecumenical all-day retreat at which 
they kept singing, “Now is the time; we 
are the ones.” 

Contra Costa County has only one resi- 
dential treatment facility for people with 
mental illnesses who abuse substances. 
We need more. 

I have heard that in some places, 
clients live in their own homes or apart- 
ments and have personal attendants live 
with them or come in as needed. We 
know that most people want their own 
place, but many need support services for 

which there is no funding available. 

Phoenix Programs of Concord, 
Rubicon Programs of Richmond and 
Housing for Independent People have a 
few “permanent” apartments for persons 
with mental disabilities. Each site has a 
community support person or site manag- 
er to help solve problems, but mostly the 
residents function on their own. 

The Contra Costa County Housing 
Authority has some tenant-specific vouch- 
ers available, which tenants may take any- 
where to get reduced rent. These vouchers 
are in high demand so there is a waiting list. 

The Mental Health Division has 
obtained some vouchers for persons with 
mental illness. Clients can apply frequent- 


ly; eventually they might hit it lucky. Site-- 


specific vouchers reduce the rent for per- 
sons living in a specific building. 

The “Contract with America” could 
stop. future vouchers and otherwise reduce 
funding for special-needs housing. 

Contra Costa’s Director of Mental 
Health and Chief of Adult Services are 
compassionate and creative, but they 
work with a limited budget. They have a 
plan to provide enriched support services 
to mental-health clients, focusing on those 
who have had frequent recent hospitaliza- 
tions. Initially only clients living in East 


County will be served by it. 

- Loneliness is a continuing problem for 
clients. There is a community center oper- 
ated by the Mental Health Consumer 
Concerns Network at the Riverhouse in 
Martinez. 

It seems appropriate that a dion in cen- 
ter or a community center be established 
in East County as well, perhaps as part of 
the new support services plan. West 
County needs a drop-in center also. Is this 


something that churches or service groups 
could work-on? 

Riverhouse in Martinez provides single 
room occupancy with some limited cook- 
ing facilities and a private bathroom. 
Theoretically, single room occupancy 
serves clients who don’t need care and 
supervision and who are responsible for 
managing their own medications. One 
community support person paid by the 
county serves those mentally disabled res- 
idents. 

Licensed board and care facilities are 
supposed to provide care and supervision 
of medication. Unlicensed facilities are 
not allowed to store medications. Usually 
these are in the primary residence of the 


operator and function as their house and 
not the client’s home. 
In other counties, there are licensed 
adult residential facilities operated by 
‘ nonprofits which have 24-hour staff and 
enrichment programs, and are funded by 


the residents’ rent, fundraisers, donations,, 


foundation grants and county subsidies. 
We hope that our county government 
_and non-profit organizations will help us 


3 create rAHESE and new configurations to 


serve people who can 
benefit from augment- 
ed group living. 

Napa State 
Hospital, which is a 
locked facility, is very 
costly and does not 

. offer “the least restric- 
tive environment.” 
Some counties have 
‘lock-up diversions: 
licensed adult residen- 
tial facilities that offer 
supervision and pro- 
grams. One of those is 
Permahousing’s 
Crossroads in San 


Jose. 
Contra Costa 
County’s mental 


health division intends 
to establish a transi- 
tional residential treat- 
ment facility for 12 
clients who will be 
brought out of mental 
institutions. This is a 
humane and cost-sav- 
ing plan. Funding and 
certification dictate that clients may live 
there a maximum of a year-and-a-half 
while they relearn interpersonal, survival 
and vocational skills. After that they must 
move to independent living or board and 
care facilities. 

The transitional committee selected a 
site, but the city in which it will be locat- 
ed has refused so far to permit a group 
home. A recent Supreme Court decision 
says that cities may not zone out group 
homes. It says that any number of unrelat- 
ed persons may share a house in a single- 
family neighborhood as long as they func- 
tion as a household. 

But there is reluctance to challenge 
cities in the courts to enforce the Supreme 


Berkeley Dishonors Fair Housing Month 


by Kathy Labriola 


pril is Fair Housing Month. 
Unfortunately, the Berkeley 

_City Council seems intent on 
turning back the clock on fair housing 
by gutting all affordable housing pro- 
grams. Since conservatives got a major- 
ity on the Council a year ago, they have: 

¢ rejected $2 million in federal housing 
funds for rebuilding the Campanile 
Hotel as affordable single-room occu- 
pancy (SRO) housing; 

¢ refused to fund the only two AIDS 
housing projects proposed in Berkeley; 
¢ given $600,000 to for-profit develop- 
er Patrick Kennedy to build condos. 

In addition, the Council has made sig- 
nificant changes in the Housing Trust 
Fund guidelines which give even more 
of our scarce housing dollars to for-profit 
developers and encourage building con- 
dos for moderate income home-buyers, 
rather than directing the money to hous- 
ing for low-income people who are most 
in need. These changes in the way 
Housing Trust Fund moneys are allocat- 


ed will have serious long-term effects, 
making it much more difficult to build 
any housing for very low-income people. 
Perhaps the worst casualty of the cur- 
rent Council majority is the Berkeley Inn 
project. The original Berkeley Inn, locat- 
ed at Telegraph and Haste, provided 75 
units of affordable housing to very low- 
income residents until it was destroyed 
by fire 10 years ago. Since then the site 
has been vacant, a major eyesore to resi- 
dents, merchants and students. 
Resources for Community 
Development (RCD) developed a plan 
for 39 housing units, including 32 low- 
income affordable units. The RCD plan 


for the site, owned by Rasputin Records 


owner Ken Sarachan, would also have 
included retail space. However, Mayor 
Shirley Dean and her conservative 
Council allies killed the plan, coercing 
Sarachan to drop RCD as the developer 
and seek another developer. However, 
no other developer has made a proposal. 

City staff proposed a mixed-income 
project of 27 units, but only 15 would 
be “affordable”: six studio apartments at 


- $475 a month and 9 one-bedroom units 


at $600 a month. Housing advocates 
feel. that this would be a very inefficient 
use of Housing Trust Fund money as 
well as poor use of the available space. . 

The rest of the country will celebrate 
‘Fair Housing Month in April, recogniz- 


ing the importance of affordable hous- | 


ing for all and lauding advances in the 
‘struggle to end housing discrimination. 
However, Berkeley has little cause to 
celebrate, as affordable housing is being 


Slashed, and the poor, the disabled, 


seniors, families with children and peo- 
ple with AIDS are being forced out on 
the streets or out of Berkeley altogether. 

All concerned individuals..are urged 
to write or call the Mayor and City 
Councilmembers to protest these 
changes. In particular, tell your 
Councilmember that the current 
Berkeley Inn proposal is completely 
unacceptable and tell them to move for- 
ward instead with the original proposal 
for at least 32 affordable units at the 
site. For more information, call Kathy 
Labriola at (510) 464-4652. 


Court decision because it is costly and 


time consuming. 
Some counties have vacation places or 
rural residences for persons with mental ill- 


ness. If some of you reading this have 


mountain or seaside land or are willing to 


join a committee to explore establishing - 
-- vacation places, please contact us. Churches 


and synagogues, are you listening? 

We need your personal and persistent 
advocacy for special-needs housing. We 
must explain to our city, state and federal 
legislators, our neighbors and our church- 
es how it is for persons with mental dis- 
abilities and their families. 

Attend meetings. Write letters. Phone. 
We need guidance from you about what 
kind of housing your loved ones need; we 
want to hear how you are prepared to help 
bring it about, 


Joan Bartulovich is chairwoman of the 
Housing Committee for the Alliance for 
Persons with Mental Illness; she wrote this 
article for the Alliance newsletter. For 
Information, write to the Alliance at PO Box 
4695, Walnut Creek, CA 94596 or phone Joan 
Bartulovich at (510) 232-1136. 
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One Face of Homelessness 


_ Anna Davis 
on the Long Road 
a. Recovery 


“My children are the ones | really want 
to recover for.” 


by Laura L. Post 


omelessness blatantly challenges 
Hoe-ssctes slivers of faces 
peeking from behind layers of 
clothing during winter in colder climates; 
always-overcrowded shelters and 
vestibules in warmer environs. 
The general public, who take a roof 
over their heads for granted, may harbor 
the naive and dangerous beliefs that: 
¢ losing a home can happen to oe 
but not to them; 
homelessness and living on the streets 
are synonymous; and 
¢ homelessness and the semblance uh a 
normal life are mutually exclusive. 
Even those of us who have experienced 
homelessness may want to believe that 
most homeless people are middle-aged, 
single, alcoholic Bowery men. Anna Davis 
is here to dispel those myths, and more. 
Born the middle of nine children to a 
single mother in New Orleans, she moved 
to northern California with her family at 
the age of nine, after natural disasters and 
family deaths made it impossible to contin- 
ue in Louisiana. Self-described as “good” 
and “shy,” Davis recalls feeling embar- 
rassed. by, her family’s lack of material pos- 
‘sessions. “It was all hand-me-downs,” she 
recounted. “Even on the first day of school 
when our mama promised us new.” 
_ However, soon after the move, even 
though there were family members in 
Oakland, Davis’s own family fragmented. 


_ What happened? I 


denies being seri- 


ask. “Drugs, basi- 
cally,” she answers 
with no hesitation. 

One. DY. one; 
Davis watched her 
older siblings suc- 
cumb to the lures 
of street drugs. 
Though she first 
tried crack in her 
mid-teens, 


< 


she — 


ously into it until 


she was nearly 20. Her first experience with - 


homelessness came at age 25: a condition 
that hasn’t changed much in 10 years. 

Though the father of her seven children 
— who introduced her to the pleasures of 
smoking rock — abused her physically and 
emotionally, Davis has stayed with him for 
22 years; he is currently on the streets. “It’s 
easier to be on the streets if you don’ t have 
kids. Sometimes I see him.” 

When I ask about the level of abuse, 
and why she tolerated it, Davis offers, “He 


beat me, he actually kicked me under a car, » 


he threw me down stairs.” She pauses to 
consider. “We had the police come out and 
take pictures. I_guess I let it go, on; 1 was 
mostly like scared; I was alone. After so 
many years, my family was like: “Well, she 
must like it. She-still didn’t leave, so we’re 
not going to get involved. Let Anna do 
what she got to do. When she’s tired of it 
she’ ll know — if it’s not too late.’” 


san Jose Protest of Caltrans’ Bulldozers 


from page one 
shelters with decent, safe habitation in 
formerly abandoned houses. . 

In 1992, CHA successfully blocked 
the demolition of houses along River 
St. in San Jose that were scheduled to 

‘Ibe destroyed for a Santa Clara Valley 
Water District flood control project. 
Those houses are still standing today. 
After a tenacious housing takeover,. 
CHA legally won some of the aban- 
doned properties and was able to pro- 
vide housing for homeless people for 
nearly three years. The SCWVD board 
publicly declared the project a success. 

CHA ushered in 1996 with a large 
march in January from the First 

|JChristian Church in downtown San 
Jose to the monolithic Fairmont Hotel 
in a nonviolent protest aimed at expos- 
ing how redevelopment funds and tax 
dollars have been diverted away from 
low-income housing and squandered on 

extravagant tourist attractions. | 

As the throng approached the 
entrance to the lavish hotel, security 
guards frantically called for back-up on 
their walkle talkies and stood firmly at 
the doors preparing for confrontation. 
As the marchers knelt with bowed 
heads, the guards seemed baffled and 


one shouted into his walkie talkie, “I » 


don’t know what to do! They’re kneel- 
ing down in prayer, what do I do now?” 

CHA will again target the Fairmont 
Hotel —which is now bankrupt and has 


cost the taxpayers nearly $30 million 
dollars — on Easter Sunday with a 
prayer vigil and march. 

Since its inception in 1991, CHA has 
attracted hundreds of homeless people 
and dozens of volunteers to its grass- 
roots mission. CHA advocates econom- 
ic and social justice through nonviolent 
means, combining service, political 
advocacy and prophetic witness. Our 
strength comes from our organization’s 
diversity, comprising houseless persons, 
community: activists, students, seminari- 
ans and members of various churches. 

‘We believe that under both the 
Constitution and the UN Declaration of 
Human Rights, all people are given the 


inalienable right of safe habitation, and] . 


to “Life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness,” as articulated by Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr.’s Poor People’s 
Campaign. In short, CHA embraces the 
Gospel teaching of “Good News to the 
Poor” :and believes in absolute equality 
for the homeless as: God’s children: 

“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

because the Lord has anointed me to 

bring good news to the poor. 

The Lord has sent me to 

proclaim release of the captives and 

recovery of sight to the blind, 

to let the oppressed go free, 

and to proclaim the year of the 

Lord’s favor.” 

(Luke 4:18-20) 


Anna Davis and two of her children enjoy their new home. 


Davis then faces me squarely and 
states, “I believe if I was by myself I 
would still be on drugs. I would have no 
time clean.” 

Following repeated efforts at self- 
detoxification, repeated evictions from 


- rental apartments and shelters for using 


drugs, even after the horrors of spending 
the rent money or selling the children’s 
Christmas presents to buy crack and_ later 
being confronted by her teenaged daugh- 
ter who foresaw and refused to passively 
accept yet another eviction, Davis has 
amassed six months drug-free time and is 
a stable resident of Oakland’s Henry 


Robinson Multi- Service Center. 
“I’ve been through so many shelters,’ 


Davis admits. 
“T’m extremely tired. This really should 
be my last place that I should be homeless 


in my whole entire life. I’m 35 years old, 


and I’ve been through so much and drag- 
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ging my babies: at one time, I had all 
seven.” Despite the multiplicity of evic- 
tions and losses, Davis is proud that none 
of her children (Aorrell, Jr., 17; Adrell, 16; 
April, 12; Azell, 10; Adell, 9; Amella, 5; 
and Arella, 2) use drugs. 

As I write down the names, Davis 
interjects that the two eldest stay with her 
mother — informally, she still has cus- 
tody, she assures me and, then, blush- 
es: “We kind of like the A’s.” 

With little prompting, Davis expands 
upon her children: April, Azell, Adell, and 
Amella attend child care at the Henry 
Robinson Center. Arella, too young for 


_those amenities, is with us in the interview 
room, Clearly capable of entertaining her- 


self. Though Davis is aware of her activi- 
ties, she neither reaches out to soothe the 
toddler nor chides her when she makes 
noise and chatters. 


See Anna Davis page six 


Hinckle on Presidio Demolition 


from page one 
cars, lights flashing, mounted patrol offi- 
cers, and a line of battle-ready riot troops. 
The nuns and ministers were hauled off to 
the park station and cited for the civil sins 
of trespass and demonstrating without a 
permit and informed that they would be 
notified when they must appear in federal 
court to meet their fate. 

That 20 religious would put their 


~ bodies on the line and be hauled off to 


the jail for protesting the insane destruc- 
tion of housing in a city so at need for 
shelter came as a big yawn to the ever- 


alert San Francisco media. TV and radio | 


largely took a pass and the Chronicle 
and Examiner didn’t have a clue what 
was happening, which alas is nothing 
new. Only the Bay Guardian and the 
Independent ran stories on the atrocity. 

The madness of rushing to tear down 
perfectly good housing aside, the reality 
of any Presidio general plan crafted by 
the park service — or_the eventuality of 
the corporate-oriented Presidio Trust 
taking over from it — is subject to the 
pitfalls of Inside-the-Beltway political 
intrigue and the Occam’s razor of the 
‘90s, budget cuts. That anything on any 
grand scale will happen, soon, is entire- 
ly unlikely. The park service’s mad rush 
to tear down housing reflects the type of 
madness that would do anything to 
make the trains run on time, damn the 
people who ride them. 

That these family homes could be 
used immediately to house families on 


the streets is of no interest to the 
National Park Service. The federal 
McKinney Homeless Assistance Act 
mandates that vacant and unused federal 
buildings be turned over to nonprofit 
agencies to house the homeless. Yet the 
Presidio master plan offered nothing for 
the homeless — better in the drafters’ 


view the buildings should be torn down 


rather than used to house human beings 
— and the park service takes the 
Olympian position that federal housing 
laws do not apply to federal parkland. 

Breaking this bureaucratic logjam 
may be one for San Francisco’s own 
Superman, Willie Brown. The mayor 
met with the leaders of Religious 
Witness recently and expressed genuine 
enthusiasm for the. idea that the Veterans 
Administration had a fully funded pro- 
gram to provide housing for homeless 

~veterans. By all statistics available, 

some one-third of San Francisco’s esti- 
mated 12,000 homeless people are 
Vietnam War vets. The mayor saw the 
possibility of a match between the VA- 
funded program for homeless vets and 
the vacant housing units above Baker 
Beach. What a perfect match of site and 
purpose — homeless Vietnam vets in 
Presidio NCO housing. 

The mayor told the religious leaders 
that he’d get after Washington on this one. 
Sister Bernie Galvin of Religious Witness 
said her prayers were with him. She 
prayed Willie would hurry before the park 
service had ripped down all the houses. 
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Tensions Between the Church and the Poor | 


Justice or Charity? The Church at the Crossroads 


The church has shifted its 
allegiance towards the poor, 
who are suffering unfair and 
unconscionable attacks by 
_ the state. 


by Timothy Nonn 


merica is a divided nation. 

Theologian and activst Jim Wallis 

calls it “a tale of two- cities.” The 
conflict between the privileged and 
impoverished classes is growing more 
destructive every day. We cannot 
afford to turn aside in pretended igno- 
rance and condescending helplessness. 
What concerns the Church of the Poor 
today is not the individual sinfulness of 
the poor but the collective sinfulness of 
a nation that turns a deaf ear to-the cries 
of the poor. 

The existence of a permanent under- 
class is a moral abomination that must 
not be tolerated in a democratic society. 
In 1942, H. Richard Niebuhr wrote that 
war is God’s judgment on sinful society. 
In reexamining one of Niebuhr’s “war 
essays’, it is possible to draw an analogy 
with the moral challenge posed by the 
existence of a permanent underclass in 
our society. 

Are not the innocent, the poor, suf- 
fering today because the privileged 
classes have permitted the state to wage 
war against the poor on their behalf? 

The Church of the Poor-has shifted 
its allegiance toward the impoverished 
classes who are suffering unfair and 
unconscionable attacks by the state. 
This fundamental shift accounts for its 


recent inclusion of the poor as full partici- 
pants in the struggle for justice. 


It is a lesson that the larger American 
church has been slow to learn because the 
Gospel has been disfigured with the devel- 
opment of a divided society. Working at 
the faultline of the privileged and impov- 
erished classes, the Church of the Poor 
seeks to overcome the sin of social divi- 
sion by encouraging dialogue and action 
between different social classes. 

Liberation theologian Gustavo 
Gutierrez argues, in The Power of the 
Poor in History, that authentic solidarity 
with the poor requires that “we shall make 
their problems and struggles our own, that 
we shall find ways of talking to them”. 


THE PROPHETIC VOICE OF THE POOR 


The Church of the Poor no longer 
functions solely as a one-way channel of 
resources from the privileged but also as a 
pulpit from which the prophetic voice of 
the impoverished may be heard. Of 
course, there must always be room in the 
Church of the Poor for the pastoral strate- 
gies of charity and community develop- 
ment in order to meet the basic material 
needs of the poor. 

But only through the pastoral strategy 


of solidarity, in which justice is given a. 


central position, are the other approaches 
properly ordered. Within this strategy of 
solidarity, the poor are provided with ade- 
quate spiritual means to accomplish their 
historical destiny: the creation of a just 
society in which all persons have an 
opportunity for life and happiness. ~ 

Traditionally, there has been a trou- 
bling gap between the poor, as clients, 
and the institutional church, as a provider 
of services. Unfortunately, religious 
bureaucracies established to serve the 
poor sometimes function with little input 
from the poor themselves. 

The church has attempted to address 
this dilemma through various measures 
and policies. Franciscan Father Floyd 
Lotito organized a short-lived “advisory 


committee” of poor people to consult with 
the board of directors and staff at St. 
Anthony’s Dining Room in San 
Francisco’s Tenderloin district.. 

In order to avoid disruptions in fund- 
ing, the Church of the Poor limits the par- 
ticipation of the poor to the role of passive 
recipients of aid. The poor are viewed as 
an obstacle to maintaining good relations 
with the privileged. 

PURCHASING TRANQUILITY AT THE 
EXPENSE OF JUSTICE 


By and large, the church does not sup- 
port a radical redistribution of wealth. In 


an economic context of structural injus- 
tice, the demands of the poor will always 
outstrip the capacity of the church in pro- 
viding direct services. In this sense, the 
Church of the Poor is called upon to act as 
a buffer between the privileged and the 


‘impoverished classes to dampen the cries 


of the oppressed. The rich and powerful 
are purchasing social tranquility at the 
expense of justice. 

The lack of participation of the poor is 
also a consequence of the social function 
performed by the Church of the Poor. It 
has a dual function to address the material 
needs of the poor while meeting the 
requirements of the state for social control 
of the marginalized. While the church is 
most commonly perceived by the privi- 
leged as fulfilling charitable-duties toward 
the underclass, it is conversely perceived 
by the poor as an agent of the state. 

When the Church of .the Poor solely 
pursues the pastoral strategy of charity, it 
is attacked for acting against the long-term 
interests of the poor. Paul Boden, coordi- 
nator for the S.F. Coalition on 
Homelessness, claims that well-paid staff 


at charitable agencies are viewed as 


exploiters of poor and homeless people 
because “we keep building shelters, we 
keep building soup kitchens” without 
addressing the root causes of injustice. 

He opposes the big business approach 
to poverty: “I feel that the “advocates” do 


_a total disservice — which they continue 


to do, which you continue to see in the 
advertising for the-big, big conglomerate 
non-profits — of saying that poverty is all 
about charity. And if they can make you 
feel bad, I can get to your wallet.” 

The central problem with the pastoral 
strategy of charity operating in tandem 
with the political strategy of repression is 
that they deny the moral agency of the poor 
who seek not merely to survive, but to sur- 
vive as human beings, with dignity. 
Poverty programs that rest upon a founda- 
tion of paternalistic control reinforce unjust 
social relations that condemn the poor to 


segregated lives of misery and degradation. . 

The state is content to work with a 
church that provides charity to a perma- 
nent underclass; but the church should 
refuse to work with a state that banishes 


‘the poor to internal exile in confinement 


zones like the Tenderloin. 

On the one hand, the immediate needs 
of the poor for food, shelter and medical 
care compels the church to organize a sys- 
tem of direct services. On the other hand, 
the church is also engaged in a struggle 
for social justice. Unfortunately, the pas- 
toral strategies of charity and community 


development are vastly overfunded in 
comparison to the pastoral strategy of sol- 
idarity. When the Church of the Poor 
functions primarily as an agent of the 
state among the marginalized, it under- 
mines a commitment to justice. 

An analogous struggle over strategy 
occurred in the Jewish ghettos in Nazi- 
occupied Poland. The German authorities 
issued an order on July 4, 1941, that 
Jewish Councils, Judenrat, be organized 
to provide civil and social services within 
the newly-established ghettos. A conflict 
immediately arose between those Jews 
who wished to comply with and those 
who wished to resist the Nazis. 

On one side, representatives of the 
Jewish Councils argued that cooperation 
would allow their communities to survive 
the war; they organized forced labor in 
the hope of making the Jewish population 
indispensable to the German war 
machine. On the other side, Jewish radi- 


cals argued that cooperation would never 


prevent the extermination of the Jews; 
they organized armed resistance and 
helped Jews escape the ghettos. The 
Judenrat turned radicals over to the Nazis 
for execution because they decided that 
they were endangering the survival of the 
Jewish community as a whole. 

The Church of the Poor is faced with a 
similar dilemma over strategy. It can coop- 
erate with the state by providing services 
that reinforce an inequitable social division 
that condemns the poor to a miserable and 
hopeless existence in confinement zones 
like the Tenderloin. In that case, the church 
becomes the managers of the poor. 

Or it can resist the state by mobilizing 
the poor for justice. When the church 
neglects the pastoral strategy of solidarity, 
it is in danger of being identified with the 
interests of the state. The analogy with the 
Judenrat demonstrates that there is a dan- 
ger that the church will become an agent 
of the state when it seeks to suppress 
resistance to state policies in the interest 
of providing services to the poor. 

The “reproduction of failure” is a con- 
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sequence of the governance of the poor by 
the church. The poor are not individual 
failures to whom the church and state offer 
relief. Their “failure” is created by reli- 
gious and political programs and policies 
that are designed and implemented for but 
without the participation of the poor. 

The perceived helplessness of the poor 
in receiving charity from the privileged 
serves to validate the sense of moral supe- 
riority and material beneficence; this stig- 


_ ma is a barrier separating the two classes. 


RESURRECTED AS A SIGN OF 
SOLIDARITY 


As the Church of the Poor con- 
_ fronts limitations that divide it from 
the underclass — in particular, its alle- 


resurrected as a sign of solidarity for 
the entire society. This goal is articu- 
lated by Religious Witness with 
Homeless People in its challenge of 
political policies that criminalize the 
poor. Its constituents, including some 


jail in protest of a state that imposes a 
death sentence, not on poverty, but on 
the poor. This radical strategy is a far 
cry from the days when the San 
Francisco chief of police served on the 
board of directors of St. Anthony’ S 
Dining Room. 

Poor people who wait in line for 
food understand that thev are neglected 
in the development and implementa- 
tion of charitable and community 
development programs. They are. usu- 
ally perceived as having little to offer 
in the way of leadership skills. The 


reproduction of failure emerges from an 
unequal relationship: between service. 
agencies and the poor that marginalizes 


the experience of the poor. The act of giv- 


ing and the act of receiving serve to divide 
the privileged and the impoverished into 


two opposing camps. 


In Down and Out in Paris and London, 
George Orwell described a revolt of 
vagrant men during a worship service in a 
church that offered soup to the needy: 

“The scene had interested me. It was 
so different from the ordinary demeanor 
of tramps — from the abject wormlike 
gratitude with which they normally accept 
charity. The explanation of course, was 
that we were not afraid of them. A man 
receiving charity practically always hates 
his benefactor — it is a fixed characteris- 
tic of human nature; and, when he has 
fifty or a ead others to back him, he 
will show it.’ 

Failure is not a natural characteristic of 
poverty but a social identity imposed upon 
the poor by the privileged. It is an identity 
that the poor resist and overcome through 
the development of alternative values 
within their everyday struggle for survival 
and justice. Neither is the social division 
between the privileged and impoverished 
classes a permanent fact of social life. The 
norms by which the poor are judged arise 
from a context of privilege that has little 
meaning in a context of poverty. 

But the Church of the Poor — through 
its dependence on the benevolence of the 


‘privileged to maintain its operations 


among the poor — is inclined to propagate 
the values of the privileged. Churches who 
minister among the poor justify their work 
not only through an appeal to Biblical and 
theological sources but also on the 
grounds that they are helping the poor 
regain their rightful place in society as 
productive, law-abiding citizens. 

The approach of charity — helping one 
person at a time while ignoring the social 
roots of poverty — came under attack in 


See Church of the Poor page five 
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Fully Armed: The Story of 
Jimmy Don Polk, by Bob Levin 


Review by B.N. Duncan 


awyer and writer Bob Levin, who 
works out of a Shattuck Avenue 
ad office in downtown Berkeley, 
became acquainted with Jimmy Polk pan- 
‘handling in a wheelchair. Polk gave a 
bright, positive impression, and Levin 
hired him as a receptionist. 
Polk had most of the odds against him 
as a three-way minority person: Black. 
homeless, and paralyzed in a wheelchair. 
But he wasn’t like some social outcasts on 


the street who’d given up on hope and 


responsibility. Levin became interested in 
recording Polk’s life-story. 

In the first period of interviews for the 
book, Polk narrated a sensational, high- 
adventure, make-believe account of see- 
ing combat in Vietnam. (Polk had learned 
a lot about war-time conditions from a 
homeless Vietnam vet he’d known.) 
Eventually, Polk’s make-believe became 
evident to Levin. Polk’s fiction has a kind 
of truth that reveals a person’s mind and 
spirit; it’s akin to mythology from various 
cultures where important concerns and 
motivations are expressed through ’imagi- 
nary characters and situations. 

In inventing a life for himself, Polk’s 
fiction becomes part of his actual life, part 
of his biography. Perhaps his example 
relates to many an African American man 
in America wanting to feel he’s somebody 
when a combination of adverse condition- 
ing early in life, and the kind of society we 
live in, relegates him to a nobody status. 

Polk said, “I always felt, deep down 


inside, I could be any person or anything I - 


wanted. But I didn’t have enough motiva- 


tion or self-esteem to keep trying.-I lis 


tened to society tell me how I had to start 
off from the fucking eight-ball....” 


Polk had really bad setbacks in child- 


hood: he was abandoned by his mother 
and abused by his father. He couldn’t trust 
people enough in relationships; and he’d 
lacked an early chance to develop a 
strong, confident sense of his identity that 
a grown man needs. Then, when he was a 
young man, he happened to get shot and 
became unable to walk, becoming a para- 
plegic in a wheel-chair. He hadn’t been in 
the Vietnam War, but he knew some real 
warfare against his spirit and body in his 
family and in society... 


It seems that a robber with a gun shot 


him in the back when Polk ran from him; 


his spinal cord was injured so he couldn’t. 


control the lower part of his body anymore. 

Polk once said, “I became homeless by 
choice. I didn’t have to be homeless. The 
other life never worked for me. Several 
things happened that was overwhelming. 
Being shot was major, because now I got 
a body I don’t want. 

“Not being able to have intimacy with a 


scene storyteller and raconteur. 


woman the rest of your life! That’s a hell of 
a reality to a young man 20 years old... .” 
Polk showed an ability to personally 
grow that many people wouldn’t be able to 
muster with such setbacks. He came to 
accept more the emotional and commu- 


- nicative give-and-take that must go on- 
among people for a person to grow a 


developed self. Bob Levin’s wife, Adele 
Levin, a psychotherapist, points out the 
metaphor that Polk used of how he and his 
war buddies in Vietnam pitched in togeth- 
er to survive under desperate conditions. 
Polk movingly narrates some difficul- 
ties experienced and observed in living 


~ homeless on the street, dwelling much on 


the “fucked-up” aspect of homeless life: 
panhandling (different methods and 
tricks); alcoholism and drugs (which can 
be a treadmill where you keep using 
money for highs and escapism instead of 


others in getting hand-outs; one homeless 
person giving a lot of help to another; 
depression and despair; the trauma of not 
being able to use a restroom. 

I think that Fully Armed works well in 
being made up partly of fiction or myth 
which Levin clearly distinguishes as fic- 
tion), and partly of accurate, actual-life 
accounts about Polk and Levin. It’s a rich- 
er book as a result. Many of us are dissat- 
isfied with our lives and have trouble 
accepting ourselves for who we actually 
are. Polk’s myth-making is an example of 
a motivation or urge in many people, and 
is worth studying. And his actual will to 
succeed in life and not give up hope is a 
valuable lesson for many people. 

Polk uses Black English with engaging 
verve and dramatic bluntness: it gives the 
book a lot of its juice. Levin crafts the book 
with real skill and adjusts well to vicissi- 
tudes with Polk. Levin comes off in the 
book as someone of real conscience, while 
sensible about protecting his own interests. 

Harvey Pekar, a very important, innov- 


Bob Levin, author, and Jimmy Don Polk, street- 


- appreciably by the end of the 


Jimmy Poik 
hadn't been 
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warfare 
against his 
spirit and 
body in his 
family and in 
society. 
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ative storyteller in adult autobiographical 
comics (one of the real talents in our 
times), has spoken of life for a great many 
people as “a war of attrition” without 
grandeur or splendor. In Fully Armed, 
Levin writes of having wanted a more sen- 
sational, grand book about Jimmy Polk’s 
life than the story turned out to really be. 
He mentions the grossly, artificially con- 
cocted movie-idol John. Wayne, a larger- 
than-life illusion that Levin realizes is too 
related to his own wish for a book. 

Often people want grand-scale heroes, 
John Wayne figures. But every day, many 
people engage in struggles of real mean- 
ing on a small, obscure scale. People 
often don’t recognize the importance of 


- their own lives, and want to escape into 


shallow fantasy offered by commercial 
media. 

Do many of us need something like 
John Wayne? There are people on the 
‘street who have much more worthwhile 
stories to tell, and who offer more sub- 
stance, entertainment and a deeper learn- 
ing experience. 

There’s a lot of racial hatred 
in our society: I see it every day. 
I’m glad to see a white man and 
a black man work together to 
produce -a good book that can 
have a lot of meaning for peo- 
ple. A truly original book came 
from the teamwork of a disci- 
plined, relatively sedate profes- 
sional (white) man, and a 
strongly expressive (black) man 
knowing a rough, raw edge of 
life whose spirit, despite tragic 
discouragement, has risen 


book. Adele Levin gives 
insights that do a lot to give the 
book valuable content. 

Fully Armed is a collective, 
three-person effort, with Bob 
Levin at the head of the project. 
Many worthy projects in writing 


and art could be collective instead of 
using so much the “lone wolf” approach. 
Our society itself should be more of a 
sharing, caring, collective concern. 

Fully Armed constitutes a special 
example of creative biography. I’d like to 
mention that some of the important cre- 
ative achievements of these times is being 
done in the medium of comics; and the 
mixture of “making things: up” (myth and 
fantasy) and realism (autobiography and 
biography) in Fully Armed is, I feel, akin 
to storytelling in alternative comics by 
Chester Brown, Ed Brubaker, Joe Matt, 
Seth, and Peter Bagge. It happens that 
Bob Levin is a writer who has repeatedly 
contributed to The Comics Journal with 
his observations on creative comics. 

I feel that their book Fully Armed has 
some kinship with my own observations 
and documentary work with street-people 
and other people on society’s down-under 
margins in Berkeley. With many home- 
less or socially marginal persons I’ve 
known (including myself), I’ve seen a 


duality of problems: some coming from 


the environment that affect the person, 
and others are inner problems that it’s 
clearly up to the person to work on. 

It’s illuminating to see a book-length 
portrayal of the background of one partic- 
ular homeless person. Homeless people in 
their everyday lives in public are often 
treated by others as though they have no 
backgrounds — as though they’re “blank 
people”. Quite a variety of people become 
homeless, often through multiple factors. 
Many a homeless person’s story could 
make a good book, if handled well. 


Fully Armed is sold at Collected Thoughts, 
Avenue Books, Borders, Barnes & Noble, 
Cody’s, and other East Bay book stores..It can 
be ordered from Baskerville Publishers, Inc.; 
Dallas, Texas; © 1995 by Bob Levin. 

Bob Levin and Jimmy Polk are scheduled 
to be interviewed about the book on KPFA on 
April 29 at 3:00 p.m. 
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Church of the Poor 


from page four 
the 1970’s when popular movements for 
justice along with welfare rights organiza- 
tions compelled the churches to reform 
their pastoral strategies among the poor. 
St. Anthony’s current brochure empha- 
sizes “the connections between the increas- 
ing number of people we serve and a soci- 
ety that is often economically unjust.” A 
narrow form of charity that upholds unjust 
relations between different social classes 
was challenged by a pastoral strategv that 
focused on social justice. But even this 
approach was flawed because little room 


was made for including the poor as moral . 


agents in changing society. Thomas 
Schubeck finds that Catholic bishops in 
their letter-on the economy, Economic 


~ Justice for All, “fail to encourage the poor 


to act as agents of their own development”. 

The pastoral strategy of solidarity repre- 
sents a fundamental shift within the church 
toward the impoverished class. Through 
this approach the church has been capable 
of including the poor as participants in the. 
struggle for survival and justice. 

The pastoral strategy of solidarity is 
typified by confrontation between the 
church and state. The Church of the Poor 
developed tactics aimed at challenging the 
moral and political legitimacy of govern- 
ment leaders who attacked the welfare 
rights and civil liberties of the poor. 
Pastoral solidarity opened up the church to 
the full inclusion of the poor as moral 
agents because it departed from its tradi- 
tional bias toward the privileged. 

_ An eight-point program of Religious 


Witness with Homeless People shows that 
an antagonistic relationship between the 
Church of the Poor and the state is taking 
shape. The statement identifies the San 
Francisco city government as “repressive” 
and makes these demands: 

“Respect the human rights and civil lib- 
erties of the homeless. Declare an immedi- 
ate moratorium on the Matrix Program, 
which criminalizes and dehumanizes the 
homeless, and institute an amnesty for 
those arrested for the crime of sleeping in 
public. We call on all Bay Area cities to 
reject prejudice and police repression in 
dealing with their homeless citizens.” 

But a central question remains. Will 
the Church of the Poor function as an 
agent of the state or an agent of the poor? 

While the motives and intentions of the 
church are often admirable, the conse- 


quences of its pastoral strategies have 
sometimes resulted in a diminishing of the 
moral agency of the poor. 

On one hand, the church has demon- 
strated a concern for order and social con- 
trol that suppresses resistance and the 
mobilization of the poor for justice. On the 
other, the church has demonstrated a com- 
mitment to overcoming social division by 
working with the poor as moral agents. 

But, even with this approach, there is 
the danger of falsely representing the inter- 
ests of the poor. The axis upon which the 
church’s authenticity turns is the participa- 
tion of the poor in the development and 
implementation of its pastoral strategies. 
The purpose of the Church of the Poor is 
not the maintenance of-institutions that 
serve the poor but an end to poverty itself. 
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_ you changed?,’ and I’m like, ‘I need to go 


had gotten my check on January Ist — I 


Arella. You know what? With Adell, I 


proudly, “That’s my family!” » 
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Housing Rights Inc. During her : p 
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On’ a personal level, Marianne put the same ener- x 
he 
ie _ said, ‘I don’t care how much money it- only gained 9 pounds.” 7 DHS OTe a 
Anna Davis: Long Road to Recovery takes. If it takes all of this money, I want Though one of Davis’s hiethers a "a 
g shes esha oe to get my mom standing back on her feet several years’ clean time, another brother re 
They really want to see a do better,” back Hie the bathroom. ’ I'm sorry to say because my mom helped me.’ sells crack in the neighborhood where she he 
Davis continues about her children. “They _ that, but it was like that. “I had to go to the pharmacy and get lives at the Center. Davis’s mouth turns tk 
really want to see me get well, they want “All the time the landlord says there’s the enemas. All of my momma’s kids, downas she tells me this. ; le 
to see, like, could I really be amom.” As too much fighting, here comes the police, nobody even came to buy her a can of Davis then hints coyly that she has H 
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time but I can t. ce I m just taking one and support. When you go in you be down Davis will tell me of her first experience _— The interview is ending; Davis has chil- 
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Security], there wasn’t nothing I could Say times I had hurt her. I’d end up calling my program, I’m going to be in the meetings. she has promised. 
a ey pa see I was spending mom crying and lying at the same time,” You’II say anything to get your baby out. From one of her organized storage con- 
e ene on not ee It would be really she BEBO WIEGE: & ~Adell is really the one you can tell tainers, Davis retrieves a thin album of 
nos he € a at the money on the first, Davis s face brightens as she thinks of was a crack baby. He’s real slow. Youcan pictures: she is determined that I will 
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the second, an Nee: 1s getting ice _ there for her at one great time. About three _jttJe problem. You can say, ‘Hey Adell, who pressed her face against the window : 
Pewee Se kids can’t. weeks ago my momma was like on her Adel’ while he’d be right there. You tell © of the interview room — and the ever-pre- he 
say, ‘Mommy = a lot of bills, I death bed. She was really sick. Herhemor- him, ‘You hand me something’ and he’d ‘sent Arella. Though there are only five ee 
oe a lot of problems. They knew I was __rhoids had flared up, and she cried for two say, ‘What Momma?’ It’s real hard for children in the snapshot, they all look t 
ne ve They knew that ay came out of weeks straight. I couldn’t be there one day, im to stay still. I smoked from day one scrubbed. Arella names them for me. 
the bathroom, they go like, ‘Momma why and when I went back the next day —I with those. I never went to the doctor with Davis’s voice quavers as she exclaims oe 
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Human Rights: Sold Out for the Highest BID 


Will Private Security Forces Create A Homeless-Free Zone in San Francisco? 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


he BID program is aptly named, for if enacted, it may 
usher in a future where the civil rights of poor and 
homeless citizens are sold to the highest bidder. 

In San Francisco, big businesses and downtown property 
owners are working to create a City Center Business 
Improvement District (BID) to “improve” the area around 
Union Square by employing a private security force to crack 
down on panhandlers and homeless people. 

Big downtown property owners want to tax themselves for 
the privilege of hiring their own para-legal security guards; 
advocates contend that this private police force would target 


poor and homeless people in an attempt to create a “home- 


less-free zone” in Union Square. Although the City Center 
BID talks about funding graffiti clean-ups and good-will 
ambassadors, the overwhelming priority is on cleaning up 
“undesirable” human beings from the city streets. 

Current plans call for using 40 percent of the $3 million 
annual BID budget to fund anti-panhandling programs and 
hire new patrol officers to police the homeless community. It 
amounts to a big power grab by big business, which would be 
empowered to run its own private Matrix program. 

The potential for abuse and infringement on human rights 
is an undeniable hazard of San Francisco’s BID proposal, as 
disastrous experiments with similar programs in Berkeley, 
New York City and Baltimore reveal. 

_A CAMPAIGN OF FEAR AND INTIMIDATION - 

In Berkeley, the Elmwood Merchants Association decided 
to take the law into its own hands. In an attempt to drive 
homeless people away and eliminate panhandling, merchants 
hired Wolf Protective Services to patrol the upscale Elmwood 
shopping district on College Avenue. After hearing that pri- 
vate security guards could “enforce” law-and-order in ways 
that publicly accountable city police could not, the merchants 
hired a squadron of Wolf guards decked out in black jump- 
suits and combat boots who marched in: formation up and 
down the sidewalks on College Avenue. | 

The Wolf guards began a campaign of fear described by 
attorney Osha Neumann in the August, 1995, Street Spirit; 
homeless people were rousted, threatened, harassed, shoved 


around and driven out of the neighborhood. Neumann wrote:. 


“According to witnesses, Wolf security guards initiated a 
reign of terror and intimidation against anybody who looked 
homeless. “We’re trying to get rid of the undesirable element 
that’s creeping into the neighborhood,’ they informed home- 
less people who inquired why they- were being hassled. 
Homeless people were ordered not to lean against buildings 
or sit on sidewalks. Those who didn’t respond to verbal 
threats got harsher treatment. A blind panhandler had his sign 
snatched from his hands, ripped up and thrown in the trash. A 
schizophrenic man, strolling down the sidewalk, was shoved 
violently in the chest and told to get off the street.” 

The Berkeley clampdown ended only when Oakland police 
called on the state to shut down Wolf Protective Services. A 
police spokesman said there had “emerged a proclivity towards 
intimidation, aggressiveness and violence among Wolf 
Protective Services guards that was condoned by management.” 
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Yes! I wish to support the work of Street Spirit! 


_.. I would like to donate! Enclosed is a donation of ' 


A JOB PROGRAM RIGHT OUT OF 1984 
The S.F. Coalition on Homelessness documented similar 
abuses in New York City and Baltimore. The New York Times 
described how the Grand Central Partnership BID paid home- 
less persons $1.10 per hour to push homeless people out of the 


area. Now there’s a job program right out of George Orwell’s. 


1984: hire citizens to betray their brothers for a buck. 

Private security forces of other New York BIDs resorted to 
threats, assaults and confiscation and destruction of property 
‘in order to sweep homeless people out. In Baltimore, BID 
security forces harassed panhandlers and homeless persons 
700 times in a nine-month period, and ordered them to leave 
the area even though they had no legal authority to do so. 


In San Francisco, the first BID is being established in . 


Union Square, the very area where business owners and 
police have worked together at a feverish pace these past few 
years to drive out homeless people. After doing everything 
they could within the existing laws to rid the area of homeless 
people, the owners are now eager to set up a private security 
force to crack down even more fervently. How convenient 
that they have’ found a way to get around all those cumber- 
some regulations that govern police behavior in a democracy. 
It is quite a heartwarming spectacle to see all these big 
businesses and corporations lining up to throw $3 million a 
year into the BID program and its security forces. Aren’t they 
the very same business owners who complain bitterly that 
they are. over-taxed when the city wants to fund health-care, 
or build affordable housing, or keep open its struggling men- 
tal health programs, AIDS services and detox facilities? 
And that’s exactly what is wrong with the whole BID deal. 
If businesses have millions more tax dollars to invest in the 
well-being of their community, then let the city tax them and 
‘let the elected representatives determine what needs to be 
funded. first — an AIDS hospice or a security force to push 
around the poor. That’s how a democracy is supposed to work. 
Letting a handful of the largest businesses set up a separate 
tax system and a private security force amounts to handing 
Over governmental powers to corporations and tycoons. Isn’t 
that the working definition of an oligarchy? — government of 
the rich, by the property owners and for the profit margin. 
The BID is being pushed by the City Center District, a pri- 


'vately run big-business coalition dominated=by~such multi- ~ 


million-dollar interests as the San Francisco Hilton, the GAP, 
Nordstrom, the Grand Hyatt, the Lurie Company, the Empire 
Group and the San Francisco Shopping Centre. 


Anybody remember voting for any of these “representa- ° 


tives” of the people? Anybody remember agreeing to hand 


- police and tax powers over to them? 


If a majority of the assessed property owners in Union 
Square approve, the BID deal will go to the Board of 
Supervisors for final approval. Which means there’s still time 
for average San Francisco citizens to call their supervisors 
and tell them to stick the Business Improvement Plan in the 
nearest trash receptacle, along with the other offensive litter. 

Now that would really be a business improvement. 


To join the effort to oppose BID, write: Stop the BID, 126 Hyde 
St., #102, San Francisco, CA 94102, or phone: (415) 273-5711. . 


THs 35 A COMMERCIAL 


TAKES inks Court 


Subscribe to Street Spirit! 


Street Spirit is published by the Homeless Organizing Project of the American Friends Service Committee. Street Spirit enables homeless people to sell 50 papers a day 
and keep all proceeds. Homeless vendors receive income and self-reliance, and educate the community about homeless issues. Street Spirit receives no proceeds from sales, no 
government funds and accepts no advertising. We need your support to meet our printing and mailing costs. Please subscribe to Street Spirit for $30/year. 


__ I will subscribe to Street Spirit. I enclose $30 for one year's subscription. 


__ $100 _ $50 __ $25 


Send Donations to: Street Spirit, c/o American rank Service Committee, 
1611 Telegraph Ave., Suite 1501, Oakland, CA 94612 


Street Spirit 


Justice News & Homeless Blues 
in the East Bay 


Volume 2, Number 4 
April, 1996 


Street Spirit is a monthly newspaper 
reporting on homelessness, poverty 
and economic justice in the Bay Area. 


Street Spirit is a project of the 
Homeless Organizing Project of the 
American Friends Service 
Committee. 


Editor: Terry Messman 

Vendor Coordinator: Az Razzaq 
Co-Founder: Sally Hindman 

Design & Layout: Terry Messman 
Desktop Publishing: Guillermo Prado 
Masthead & Logo: Guillermo Prado 


Contributors: Gino Alvarez, Howard 
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|Street Spirit welcomes written contri- 


butions and artwork but cannot guaran- 
tee they will be printed. Enclose a self- 


addressed stamped envelope if you 
wish to have your work returned. 
Send articles to: Terry Messman, 
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The Spirit of Life 
In the Desert of 
Poverty 


Interview with Az.’ Zahir Razzaq 


z. Zahir Razzaq, 65, works for the American Friends Service Committee 
as the coordinator of the Street Spirit vendor program. Az first became a 
newspaper vendor while living at the Henry Robinson Multi-Service 


Center in Oakland, and later was hired to coordinate the entire program. His suc- | 


cess in both positions is due largely to his unfailingly positive, upbeat attitude. 

His recent history offers two important lessons about homelessness: _ : 
¢ Undergoing multiple losses and traumas can trigger prolonged periods of home 
lessness; and it can take months or years to arduously climb out of poverty’s trap. 

Many homeless people leap at any decent opportunity they are given to 

improve their lives and become self-reliant. : 

The constant stereotype about homeless people is that “they don’t want to 
work.” Az and Street Spirit's other 50-plus vendors put the lie to that myth. Their 
hard work and positive attitude over the past year demonstrate that many home- 
less people grab the first job they can find, and work hard at it. As Az explains, 
“It is not an easy job to stand on your feet in one place for four to eight hours, and 
maintain a good, positive attitude — that’s work! But, it makes the person feel 
like, “Hey I’m working for what I receive.’ You feel kind of proud of it.” 


Street Spirit: Az, how did you become 
homeless? 

Az: I became homeless after working 
for Round Table Pizza on University. 
Avenue in Berkeley. The owner sold the 
business, and my service as a flyer distrib- 
utor was no longer needed because the 
new owner changed to a different adver- 
tising system. I had made $800 per month. 

I lost that job in March of ‘94. At the 
same time, the owner of my apartment in 
Berkeley sold the building to another buyer 
and consequently we all had to move. 


SS: So you lost your job and your 
apartment got sold right out from 
underneath you. Where did you go? 

Az: My wife and I moved to the Menlo 
Hotel in Oakland and stayed there for a 
month until all our funds was exhausted. 
Then we were given an opportunity to 
move into the Henry Robinson Multi- 
Service Center in April of ‘94. 

That worked out good. It was a-com- 
fortable environment. We had two rooms 
there, a bedroom and a living room, also a 
private bathroom. We hada lot of privacy. 
They have needed services there, such as 
doctors coming in periodically, medical 
and also for the eyes. I got my eyeglasses 
through Henry Robinson, which I didn’t 
have before. And they serve food — 
breakfast, lunch and dinner every day. I 
stayed at the Center a little over a year. 


SS: How did you get involved with 
the newspaper? 

Az Razzaq;: I got involved after a flyer 
appeared on the bulletin board at the 
Center saying that a homeless newspaper 
called Street Spirit was beginning, so I 
went out and joined the program. 

When I saw the flyer I inquired about 


it, and Sally Hindman told me it was a 


new homeless paper being printed in the 
East Bay, and let me know how I could 
get involved. I told her I was very much 
interested in the paper, especially because 
they had the name Street Spirit. It meant 
something to me. 


SS: Why did it mean something? 

Az: Because I have a deep respect for 
the spirit of life and the name Street Spirit 
reminded me of that: Whether you’re 
homeless or not; you will walk that street. 
Everyone, the executives, the higher-ups 
walk that street every day. The homeless 
and the rich walk the streets, and that’s 
what is meant to me by the words “street 
spirit”. All of us walk the street. 


SS: Except these days, it seems like 
the business people get to walk the 
streets and not be harassed, but home- 
less people, whether they’re sitting on 
the sidewalk or panhandling or selling 
the newspaper, get harassed. So every- 
one’s on the street together, but it seems 
like they’re being treated differently. 

Az: Yes, differently. Want me to give 
my definition of “‘street spirit’? The street 
spirit is the spirit of life and the spirit of 
truth which is trampled on the desert 
sands of poverty daily. 


SS: You’re a poet. (Az laughs). The 
rights of street people are being tram- 
pled on just because they’re poor. 

Az: Amen. 


SS: Some vendors have been 
harassed by the police recently. 

Az: The harassment of the police 
department towards the vendors seems to 
be on a personal basis — the individual 
policeman overstepping or overusing his 
power. Homeless people should be 
praised and thanked for doing this work, 
instead of being harassed. I think the 
police should develop‘a positive attitude 
about the vendor, and respect the fact that 
he is working for his keep. It’s work walk- 
ing up and down the street selling papers. 
That’s work: W-O-R-K. If they could see 
that, I am certain that they would not be 
harassing the vendors. 

I can give you a parable of my reaction 
to this harassment. Three days ago I had a 
young homeless woman at 6:30 in the 
morning walk up to me and say she was 


Az Razzagq (left) distributes newspapers to vendor David Eden. 


cold and thirsty. I asked her, “What do 


you want?” She said, “I want some milk, 
some chocolate milk.” I said, “You: got 
that,” and I gave her money to buy her 


some milk, and that same day, I went and: 


got her some clothes and shoes to put on. 
So that was my reaction: we need to 
help one another. Those are our mothers, 
our sisters and our brothers out there. No 
child should have to sleep in the rain in a 
cardboard box and have no covers. 


SS: Where did you first start selling 
the paper? ° 
Az: At Whole Foods Market in 


. Berkeley. But before I attempted to sell 


anything on their property, I went to the 
management and asked them if it would 
be okay, and we developed a verbal agree- 
ment that I could sell there. Later, I was 
told they were happy I was there because 
of the way I was presenting myself to the 
public. For a time, they had been running 
panhandlers away from the store because 
their customers had been intimidated. 

My attitude is to be pleasant to people. 
I’m the type of person who usually has a 


- smile even in times of distress. My 


approach to the people coming to Whole 
Foods is mainly a greeting: “Good morn- 
ing!’ “Thank you!” “Have a great day!” I 
use nothing but greetings in dealing with 
people, because they know what the Street 
Spirit is about, so you don’t need to pester 
them. If they don’t know, they’ll ask you 
and then I take time to explain it to them. 

All of the clerks at Whole Foods usual- 
ly give a check for the best worker of the 
month. In June, the clerks decided to give 
that check to me for my birthday. That 
shows you right there that if we can main- 
taiil a positive attitude in our dealing with 
the people — regardless of our circum- 
stances — it pays off. 


SS: Pretty impressive -- you were 
their employee of the month... ° 

Az: I’m able to sell a lot of papers at 
Whole Foods. People say they buy the 
paper and donate to the cause because the 
information the paper brings to them is 
important news because they don’t find it 
in other papers. The news that our paper 
carries really is new to them. 

The issues of the homeless are being 
dealt with by the city and the state and the 
federal government, yet the information is 
not getting out here to the people. We are 
bringing the information to the people. 
What people tell me a lot after they read 
our articles is: “I didn’t know that was 
happening. I didn’t see that in other 
papers -- Why not?” 

With the proceeds I receive from sell- 
ing the paper, I’ve been able to maintain 
housing on my own. The paper has kept 
me from becoming homeless again. Other 
vendors have also been able to get hous- 
ing from selling the paper. Also, we have 


+ 
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vendors who are homeless and have chil- 
dren, and they are able to maintain a 
decent living by selling the Street Spirit. 


SS: How do -you orient the vendors 
about being positive and respectful? 

Az: We have formed what we call the 
vendors’ coalition, where we can talk 
about various approaches in getting dona- 
tions for the paper. We also stress that our 
attitude and the way you approach people 
is very important. For new vendors com- 
ing into the program, I go over the “Rules 
of the Street’ with them, and tell them a 
location that might be productive and give 
them ‘an approach technique that might 
help them sell the paper. We hold regular 
meetings where vendors come together to 
iron out any problems concerning the dis- 
tribution of the paper. If they are having 
problems with the police, they bring in 
their citation or report the incident and I 
get that information to the lawyer. — 


SS: How many vendors are there? 

Az: We have a total of 55 vendors. 
About half of them pick up 50 copies of 
the paper every day for sale. Others pick 
papers up periodically as they need it. By 
having the paper in your possession, it 
makes you mobile; no matter where you 
are at, if you need a dollar or two to get 
from one place to another, or you’re hun- 
gry, you can hit any corner in the East 
Bay, and in a few minutes, you’ll have a 
few dollars in your pocket from selling 
the paper to meet your immediate needs. 


SS: Is the paper an alternative to 
panhandling for some vendors? 

Az: Yes. We have vendors that have 
actually been panhandlers. They prefer the 
paper to panhandling because they feel 
better about working for what they get. It 
is not an easy job to stand on your feet in 
one place for anywhere from four to eight 
hours, and maintain a good, positive atti- 
tude. That’s work! But, it makes the per- 
son feel like, “Hey I’m working for what I 
receive.” You feel kind of proud of it. 

“I have received many comments that 
most vendors are courteous. A small frac- 
tion might intimidate a potential donor, but 
most of the time that’s because of igno- 
rance. That’s why we keep going over the 
“Rules of the Street” with vendors. 


SS: Do you have any ideas for the 
vendor team in the future? 

Az: Yes, I would like to see the ven- 
dors get other hand-crafted products that 
they could sell. I’d like to see the program 
get a vendors’ house, so that no vendor 
would have to sleep out on the street. 
Then we could all help one another to 
achieve each person’s goal. Independent 
living is one of the goals that each vendor 
is asked to recognize and pursue. 
Together we can achieve that goal, but 
separately it is much more difficult. 


